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not share Michael Davitt's experience of being locked in a hotel
room by students so that he could not get out to speak; but
nevertheless the American's experience was an unhappy one.
And all this despite the fact that, during his two days* stay at
the ancient center of learning, he was the guest of that rare
gentleman and distinguished Oriental scholar, F. Max Miiller.
From 7 Norham Gardens, George wrote to his wife, "Here
we are at Max Miiller's: a beautiful place, splendid man, nice
family, everything charming only I am suffering from my old
enemy, sleeplessness. I hardly got any sleep last night; have
been like a drowned rat all today and now tonight it is as bad
as ever until in desperation I have got up and started to write.
... I am to lecture before a magnificent audience of University
people tomorrow night. The only thing I fear is my condition."14
Thus he may have been ill-prepared for what happened.
The lecture, delivered in Clarendon assembly room, was at-
tended by men and women prominent in the University. But
in the audience, which consisted chiefly of undergraduates, sat
a group of ill-mannered young Conservatives who kept up a
disturbance throughout the proceedings. While George was al-
ways prepared for heckling, this activity made a smooth dis-
course almost impossible. So he cut short his address and invited
questions.
Instead of questions, he got harangues, statements of private,
biased opinions, and a chain of argument which lacked even the
dignity of debate.
Alfred Marshall, lecturer on political economy at Balliol,
announced that he had "read Mr. George's book from one end
to the other; there was nothing in it both new and true; what
is true is not new, and what is new is not true." To which the
American replied quietly, "I accept your statement. It is a
correct criticism; social truth never is, never can be new; and
the truth for which we stand is an old truth; a truth seen by
men everywhere, recognized by the first perception of all men;
only overclouded, only obscured in our modern times by force
and fraud/'15
The speaker won over a large part of the audience but dis-
order flared up again when one of the prime disturbers de-
nounced Henry George's proposal as a "nostrum" that was
"scandalously immoral/' and delivered his condemnation in a
tone that, although it produced cries of disapproval as well as
those of assent, cut George to the quick. He retorted that he